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CHAPTER VIII
CONCLUDING REMARKS.
ON reviewing the arguments given in the little treatise now brought to a close, it may perhaps seem to the reader that the results obtained are hesitating and conflicting, if not positively contradictory. We started with the task of determining in what cases the State should or should not interfere with industrial freedom.
Ancient restrictive legislation such as that of the Statute of Apprentices was denounced; and even the slight modern remnant, the practice of apprenticing youths for seven years, was described as slavery; the common law doctrine of non-restraint of trade was held up as wise in the highest degree; yet at the same time the modern Factory Acts were treated as admirable, and additional restrictions were advocated in the cases of mothers-of-young-children employed in factories, shop-assistants, and some other cases.
Anything approaching to a government superintendence of industry or official inspection of commodities was treated as out of the question; yet certain branches of trade, it was concluded, could be advantageously regulated by government.